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Latin Paper 
Started in Clairton 


(6 RO ARTE,” a Latin publica- 
P tion, recently made its first 


appearance in the 
Pennsylvania, High School. 

The aim of the paper, under the guid- 
ance of Miss Rumble, the Latin teacher, 
was to “create and maintain interest in 
the Latin classes and to acquaint the 
students with the vastness of the Latin 
tongue.” 

The material consisted of articles about 
Latin art, literature, life and humor writ- 
ten in both English and Latin. 

All the Latin classes contributed copy, 
thus making it a democratic publication. 

An art editor, a managing editor and 
three others comprise the staff with the 
faculty adviser. 

Great enthusiasm was aroused by its 
appearance according to The Clairtonian 
News. 


Clairton, 


French Paper Published 
in York High School 


THE senior French class under the su- 
pervision of Miss A. Rubena Lane of the 
William Penn High School, York, Penn- 
sylvania, completed a publication of 15 
articles written entirely in French in 
January. 

The money received from the 110 
copies will be used for the purchase of 
supplementary French books for the li- 
brary. 

Seven pupils contributed toward an 
article entitled “The Thoughts of Some 
Teachers in This School when the Arm- 
istice was Signed.” 

There is a story about new methods of 
war and three stories about Lafayette. 

A feature article centers around Lind- 
bergh’s arrival in France. Several others 


deal with battle scenes in the World 
War. 


Print Shop Saved $6,000 
Last Year 

Last year the print shop of the Stock- 
ton, California, High School saved the 
school $6,000. 
_ No outside jobs are done by the boys 
in the shop, but all official school, de- 


partment and activity printing is taken 
care of, 
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THE MONTH 


CALIFORNIA, TEXAS 
VERMONT SEND DELEGATES 


Have you registered? 


Carroll L. Johnson of Sacramen- 
to, California, High School, Arthur 
Goldschmidt of San Antonio, Tex- 
as, and Raymond W. Cobb of Ben- 
nington, Vermont, have already 
registered for the fourth annual 
convention of the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association. 


Besides these boys, two delegates 
from Ann Arbor, Michigan, one 
from Council Bluffs, lowa, and an- 
other from Chicago are coming. 


Don’t miss the opportunity of 
asking them how they meet their 
publication problems. 


Be present and give them at least 
a cordial greeting. 


One week in January, programs for 
contests and plays, tickets, ballots, stick- 
ers, window cards, envelops and photo- 
graphic orders were printed in large 
numbers. 


All this work is done by two classes 
that are taking the printing course. The 
morning class contains thirteen students 
and the afternoon class eleven. Mr. Ed- 
win D. Comer is the teacher in charge 
of the shop. 


The Guard and Tackel, the official 


school newspaper, is also published in the 
printing department. 


“The Forerunner” 
Published at South High 


THE first number of The Forerunner, 
a creative writing publication, of the 
South High School of Cleveland, Ohio, 
made its appearance on January 12. 

This eight-page paper contains poems, 
essays, stories, and descriptive paragraphs 
that were written by students in the 
senior high classes. 


The following descriptive paragraph 
shows that the writer has a knowledge of 
figurative writing. 


Number 7 


A Walk At Sunset 


Ernest Hanzlik, 10B _ 


We had just finished a busy day. 
Sitting down on the soft turf, we 
turned our attention to the sun. It 
was now a blood red orb slowly sink- 
ing, it seemed, into the bosom of the 
lake. It shot out lances of purple 
through the clouds which now looked 
as if some regal army was protecting 
the retreating chariot of the day. The 
horizon was bathed in red, with the in- 
terposition of jagged purple lances. 
The lake seemed to be a sea of blood, 
freely flowing from the mortal wounds 
of the vanquished day. Slowly the 
chariot of Apollo settled lower and 
lower. At last it disappeared com- 
pletely into the lake, while its rear- 
guard slowly followed the purple and 
crimson tide. Slowly it gave way to 
the conquering night as if still shield- 
ing the vanquished day. The van- 
guard of the sinister night was taking 
possession, in the form of the deep- 
ening twilight, of its newly gained 
realm. The last note of the birds died 
out. There was silence except for the 
chirp of a friendly cricket. Gloom 
settled over the once active woodlands. 
The day was done. 


Here and There 


THe tenth and eleventh grade art 
classes of the John Adams High School 
in Cleveland, Ohio, are illustrating the 
“Tale of Two Cities” and “Lorna Doone” 
as their project this year. 

The graveyard scene, Madam Defarge 
at the inn, and the storming of the Bas- 
tile are three of the illustrations in the 
Dickens work while Lorna’s bower, the 
Doone Valley, and the marriage of Lor- 
na and John are scenes in Blackmore’s 
story. 

% cd ad cd 

Tue class in journalism of the Elk 
Point, South Dakota, High School pro- 
duced two one-act plays on January 24 
and 25 in the school auditorium. The 
characters for these plays, “That Boy” 
and “The Telegram,” were chosen from 
the newspaper staff. 

Ey cd + + 

THe Poetry Crus of the Thomas 

Jefferson High School of New York City, 


in ‘January, issued a small volume of 


1 





‘verse that was dedicated to Di. Elias ents. Unexcusable absences are avoided We Have on Our Desk 


Lieberman, principal of the school. Mr. is the claim of the authorities. : oe 
Lapolla, chairman of the English depart- A QUESTIONNAIRE to ascertain the THE only Spanish publication on our 
ment, wrote the foreword and the club’s weekly earnings of pupils was recently exchange list, El Sahuaro of the Tucson, 
adviser, Mr. Fagon, contributed a pre- distributed in the Central High School, Arizona, High School. - This four-page 
face. Saint Paul, Minnesota. Of the 295 who publication contains stories, poems, edi. 
replied, a total of $1,592.25 was earned torials, jokes and news printed in the 
each week. The largest sum was $125 Spanish language. This certainly ought 
and the smallest, fifty cents. to motivate Spanish in the school as well 
* ot * & as afford an opportunity for creative 


SEVENTEEN pupils of the newswriting 
class of the Wilmington, Delaware, High 
School recently visited two Philadelphia 


newspaper offices. A good way to see _ON DECEMBER 9 the 12A class of the writing and journalism. ] 

how the professionals handle a news- Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio, e mF 

paper. sponsored a bridge party to which the Tue Fantasy Issue of Homespun, the ed 
faculty was invited. Casino and Rum- literary magazine of the Central High ke 
my” were also features at the twenty §chool, Greensboro, North Carolina. The 

editor very truthfully says, “Fancies, be 

‘Day dreams,’ castles in Castile are par- 


NATHAN SHAPIRO, a senior in the (44 tables 
Northern High School of Minneapolis is 


p F The students offered stiff opposition 
planning to leave for Italy in July to 


to the 19 faculty members present, but 


ee 1 . : 
er ems : ticularly the products y 
study voice for four vears under one of sealer al eh deena eon cularty tne pr ducts of youthful imag- wi 
; ¢ . ; ali enjoyed the party, especially the re- ination and untrampled optimistic visi 
the most famous Italian music masters. Comsintieamee And 7 a f >t StIC Vision, ne 
, ~* ° ° - aii ‘ . A ne ° » — e *-. uff 
A Kansas City capitalist, one of the back- Tit. euvcesful ouheine offered on 4. any ret ection of this spirit of eter- on 
. = ial ; : . His Successiy gatherings i ec é ma! woutrh?’ ir iterary far .. Hani 
ers of Marion Talley, is sponsoring the Z eet : : nal youth’ in literary form is a reflection Bre 
: t 5 excellent opportunity for the social ming- of ppiy fecie reacti £ biol 
venture “ ig eee i ; ‘ of prima facie reactions of high school § ot 
j linge of faculty and students. oe a if, © a 
5 - ; sein outh to life.” So we commend this is- r0 
; es . sue. 
A NOVEL system for excusing absenc E janus 8 graduating class of P 
has been adopted by the Gallati ounty, the East Tec! i High of Cleveland 0 
ae. a : - 4 Ot aN ' ; ¢ . 
Montana, High School. hree excust rose a useful memorial for the school— AN UNUSUAL cartoon feature in th § 
are written by the pupil, one which steel onies fer the main auditorium Byers Junior News of the Byers Junior 
he keeps while the other two are sent back-stage. A permanent gift to the High School of Denver, Colorado. Ac- ' 
to the office. If the excuse seems unsat scheol and one that was and will be ap- <« ympanying each news sheet is a special r 
isfactory, one is sent to the pupil’s pa: reciazed. cartcon supplement in  mimeographed : 
£ Sights — Ta sc 
orm portraying some incident in the 
1 . . a 
school. An inexpensive way to handle p 
cartoons. 
es 
Record Workers Seen at Worl: a ee 
aX Vie v 9 CLL Ct Vr Us ct THE QueER NuMBER” of The Gry- f 
} . : > =” - 
ee oc biniicstiabei omega POON, tae betary manerzing of heme a 


Philadelphia (Penn.) High School. This § nm 
edition is dedicated to the story-tellers, Bs 
poets and artists of the school—th § o 








“Queers” as the editor says. The litera Ba 
ture and art work prove that the pupils v 
are talented. 

e b 

: ‘ . t 

A VERY artistic mid-year’s number of T 
The Arsenal Cannon, of Indianapolis, In- 

: : ; : ul 
diana. The two hundred and sixty grad- 

ates should certainly feel f the ® P 

uates should certainly feel proud of th # © 

school that sent them out into the world : 
with such an edition. Mediaeval knight- 

: s 
hood is featured in all the art work in- : 
cluding the class song which is printed 
in the old manuscript writing and music. 

; : ; : t 

This booklet is appropriately dedicated : 

to Miss Hazel Doyle, the class adviser. ; 

P 

THE eighteen-page Christmas edition # 3 

Here we perceive the respective Rec- There is no editor-in-chief of the Rec- of The McKinley Pinion of the McK ° 

ord editors making up their pages. John ord this year, but each editor has full ley High School, Honolulu, Hawaii. This t 

Pogany, the fascist at the left, was re- responsibility for his page. six-column paper has a reportorial staff I 

cently chosen second page editor after —Reserve Record, f : ; conetel otal in h 
ic: tos Setel Wit Ween tn ohiet 7 of seven reporters, an editorial staff 0 

a tive issu ‘at. ac PROns, oe Western Reserve Academy, f 


sleeves, and Lynn McCuskey, at the : eight members and a business board o 
typewriter, were chosen co-editors of Hudson, Ohio. six. The motto of this journal, as wel 
the first page for alternate issues ‘ as the high school, is Ike Makaukau Alo- 
George Kubler, third page editor, at A democratic opportunity for ha: Knowledge, Preparedness, Brother: 


the bulletin board, is examining the five boys to exercise their edi- hood. Surely this is a newspaper thi! 


hunches. . ae : . ; 
Sport articles appearing on the fourth torial powers. The plan is oe will set the pace for some Americal 

page are written by Jack Perkins, this cess when you see the publication eae oll ein aii thai 

year’s sport editor. He is seated at that they produce. 


the end of the table. (Turn to page 16) 
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Financing the School Newspaper 


By JOHN H. CASEY 
Associate Professor of Journalism, University of Oklahoma 


F YCUR school newspaper is net 

paying cut, it ought to. Success is 

attainable in two ways, after the 
editorial staff has done its stuff: By 
keeping down expenses, and by producing 
more revenue. Sounds simple, but it may 
be worth considering how. 

Let us start at the beginning. First 
we must have a good project, a school 
newspaper that is full of school news, 
one that all the students will want to 
read, and one that might interest two 
other groups of folks: alumni and pat- 
rons of the school. I think every school 
paper ought to cater to all three groups 
of readers. My idea of a good school 
paper is one that has that three-fold 
appeal. It is only the last two groups 
that are likely to be neglected. Alumni 
and former students are interested in 
their old school days and in their old 
school, no matter whether it’s a college, 
a high school, or ““The Old East Ward.” 
Patrons or parents are intensely inter- 
ested, as evidenced by the success of the 
parent-teacher organization. More in- 
formation about the school and its activ- 
ities ought to be easily available to for- 
mer students and patrons. That means 
something more than athletics and funny 
cracks in each issue. It means facts and 
accurate, interesting reports of all the 
varied activities of the school. 

A school with such a paper stands to 
benefit sooner or later through this at- 
tention to former students and patrons. 
The benefit may be financial, it may take 
the form of a new building or department 
privately endowed. Parent-teacher asso- 
ciations have limited funds which, some- 
times, they would be glad to invest in 
some department or activity of the school 
that seems to be in need of assistance. 

Sometimes schools attempt too ambi- 
tious a program in the way of school 
papers. Some judgment must be exer- 
cised about the relation of costs and 
probable financial returns. Some schools 
are trying to put out printed newspapers 
of considerable size that would do better 
to conduct a school department in con- 
nection with a local newspaper, instead. 
Many a school has solved its financial dif- 
ficulties in relation to the school paper 
in exactly that way. And many a local 
editor has been glad of the opportunity 
for such a tie-up between the schools 
and the community through his news- 
Paper as a medium. The editor of the 
local paper may insist on more news and 
less funny business, more reading matter 
of interest to the entire community and 
less which can be understood only by 
the inside, exclusive few—but that will 
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Mr. Casey has had much jour- 
nalistic experience, having been 
formerly in charge of community 
newspaper courses at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. During the sum- 
mer of 1927, he was a member of 
of the summer faculty of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


be good for the student-writers. It will 
be good journalistic training. 

Possibly, if your paper is not paying, 
it may be that it is being issued too often, 
or that there are too many pages, or that 
the pages are too iarge. Expense cuts 
could be made in any one or more of 
these ways: Cut the size of page, reduce 
the number of pages, issue less frequent- 
ly. If it is to be a newspaper, however, 
it should not be issued less frequently 
than once a week. 

In general, the school paper has four 
possible sources of revenue: Circulation, 
advertising, a subsidy (school subsidy or 
parent-teacher association subsidy) and 
stunts (shows, pie suppers and the like). 
The latter is resorted to in case the end 
of the year arrives and there’s a deficit in 
prospect. Under such circumstances, it 
is justifiable. However, every school 
newspaper staff takes more pride in a 
paper that is self-supporting, in my es- 
timation. 

However, if the solicitation of adver- 
tising become a begging proposition, the 
school paper had betier resort to sub- 


sidy, or stunts, or discontinue altogether: 
The community supports the school sys- 
tem, as it is, by taxation. The school 
taxes take more money from the pocket- 
books of the community than any other 
kind of taxes the American public js 
asked to pay. Local merchants should 
not be “held up” for advertisements to 
be placed in the local school paper. The 
way out is to publish a school paper that 
will be of interest to every member of 
the family, parents and former students 
of the local community, as well as to 
students now matriculating. Then the 
school paper will be an advertising med- 
ium worth something to certain mer- 
chants, for the advertising of appropriate 
products, such as fountain pens, candies, 
movies. Don’t beg for advertising. 
Write it and sell it and make it produce 
returns for the advertiser. Change the 
copy often. Lay off the “loyalty” appeal 
when selling advertising space. Special- 
ize on products most adaptable to your 
publication and its readers. Sometimes 
you can get full page ads, through your 
teachers, from colleges and universities 
wishing to attract students. This adver- 
tising is most easy to obtain in the spring 
of the year and from the colleges having 
graduates on the teaching staff of your 
school. 

The price of subscription should be 
such that every student would be a sub- 
scriber without it hurting. Service, not 
profit, is the big idea in a school paper 
after all. In going after the subscrip- 
tions, simply apply the rules of good 
salesmanship and put forth the effort. 
Prize contests are not necessary. What 
do I mean by the simple rules of good 
salesmanship? A good product to start 
out with, the intelligent use of samples 
or sample copies, followed by personal 
solicitation of the right kind. 

The school paper should never be 
printed outside the community in which 
the school is located, if there is a local 
newspaper office or printery. Neither 
should school jewelry be bought from 
anyone except the local jeweler. The 
principle is the same. The local folks 
pay taxes to make our system of public 
education possible. It is not right that 
the school should take printing jobs and 
jewelry orders elsewhere. Besides, the 
local newspaper’s support is often sought 
when the school really has something to 
put over. The local newspaper man can 
be a valuable supporter of your school 
or he can be made a scoffer. Some local 
editors are so broadminded they will sup- 
port the schools wholeheartedly in spite 

(Turn to page 15) 





Writing the Sports Story 


By CHARLES F. TROXELL 


TUDENT readers of high school 
S publications are keenly interested in 

worth-while accounts of the activi- 
ties of the various athletic teams of the 
school. They want accurate facts about 
coming contests, as well as full stories 
of past events, especially if their team 
won. 

The alert sports editor will see to it 
that this interest is thoroughly satisfied. 
The sports page can well be used as a big 
booster of the circulation of the paper. 
If the sports page is “dead,” 
(and circulation) will fall off. 

For this reason the reporters who write 
sport stories should be carefully trained 
for their work. They should also have 
at their disposal an accurately kept set 
of records of the athletic teams of their 
school. 

With this end in view a few points on 
the matter of instructions for sports 
writers may not be amiss. 


interest 


First of all, a complete record of ath- 
letic contests is highly essential. This 
can be conveniently kept on three by 
five ruled cards, using one card for each 
sport for each season. For instance, head 
one card “Baseball Record, 1927.” In 
column form write the schedule in or- 
der. Then fill in the scores. If the 
team plays in a league, record the final 
standing in games won and lost and per- 
centage. List also the names of the 
coach, captain, and manager. Make out 
similar cards headed “Baseball, 1926,” 
“Baseball, 1925,” etc., as far back as ac- 
curate records can be obtained. This will 
give a complete history of results of all 
baseball games. Cards similarly filled 
out will provide complete records of 
other sports. These records become in- 
creasingly valuable as time goes on. 


During the season keep a notebook in 
which are pasted all available clippings 
relating to opponents on the schedule. 
If one section is reserved for each school, 
the sports writer will have no difficulty 
in preparing a good “dope” story for the 
coming game, as he will have the mater- 
ial on which to base a probable lineup, 
stories on the outstanding players, and 


the like. 


Track records are usually interesting. 
The best form in which to record indi- 
vidual records is one card for each event. 
Rule columns in which can be written 
“Time (Height, or Distance) ,” “Hold- 
er,” “Place,” “Year.” In this way it is 
easy to find the school record for the 
100-yard dash, for instance, and all the 
necessary facts concerning it, as the com- 
plete 100-yard story is on one card. 


In almost every community there are 
two or more schools that have been riv- 
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Mr. Troxell, chairman of the 
book committee and adviser of the 
Frankford, High 
Newspaper, has contributed other 
articles in THe Review 


Pennsylvania, 


als for many years. In this event, keep 
a separate card for a record of the con- 
tests in each sport with each school. For 
instance, a card headed “‘Jonesville- 
Smithtown Football Record” will give 
the entire football history of the series. 
From this the reporter can easily learn 
how many games each school has won, 
how many points each school has made, 
and similar facts. 

It can be readily seen that written rec- 
ords that are readily accessible are a vi- 
tal factor in the ready preparation of 
good sport stories. 

Each reporter who covers sports events 
will appreciate having a typewritten 
sheet of instructions that will give him 
useful hints on the reporting of sport 
news. The following suggestions may 
be found helpful. 

1. In writing sports events, sketch 
record of our team this season to date, 
opponents’ record to date and series rec- 
ords of the two schools, including the 
result of the last contest. 

2. When it is possible, give records of 
all schools in the league every week (in 
weekly papers). 

3. At the close of the season be sure 
to publish a story giving a summary of 
season, including: (1) our own record 
of won, lost, and percentage, (2) com- 
plete standings of all teams in the league, 
(3) the champions of the season, (4) 
our place in the league, (5) the names 
of our captain, coach, manager, and 
when possible, the names of the captain- 
elect and manager-elect, (6) next sea- 
son’s schedule, as soon as it is complete. 

4. Keep all sport records up-to-date. 
Enter scores and other records as soon 
after the contest as possible. 

5. Be sure to feature, in any story, 
past or future, any records made, or like- 
ly to be made, or outstanding perform- 
ances of individuals, either ours, or our 
opponents. 


6. During the season keep all available 
clippings of accounts of games played 
by opponents. Use one set of pages for 
each school. 

7. In preparing stories for or of games, 
look for a single feature and play it up 
strong. 

8. Avoid any statement that may 
cause over-confidence or depression con- 


cerning the future chances of our team, 

9. Be fair to both sides. 

10. Do not criticize officials or play. 
ers, no matter how great the provoca- 
tion. 

11. Always state facts, not your opin- 
ions. 

12. Consult written or printed rec. 
ords. Do not rely on your memory or 
on hearsay. 

13. As soon as the schedule is finally 
announced, copy it on the three by five 
cards and file it with the other cards of 
that sport. Place a record of each game 
on the schedule in the date book, so that 
no game will be missed when the follow- 
ing season comes. 

14. Give lineups of both teams as far 
as known. In future football and bas- 
ketball stories, give number and position 
of every player likely to get into the 
game. 

15. A few weeks before each import- 
ant contest, get (1) number, (2) name, 
(3) position, (4) height, (5) weight, 
(6) age, (7) previous school of every 
player on opponents’ team. 

16. Get 
players. 


similar records of our own 


17. Follow the style sheet for report- 
ing summaries of sport events: football, 
soccer, swimming, boxing, wrestling, 
basketball, baseball, tennis, track, golf, 
and any other sports on the school’s list. 
Good examples of style can be selected 
from metropolitan dailies for each of 
the sports listed above. 

18. Familiarize yourself with the spell- 
ing of the name of each and every play- 
er. Each season brings up its new crop 
of difficult spellings. Somewhere in the 
school office there will be found a card 
on which the student has written his 
name in his own handwriting, than 
which there is no better evidence of the 
way he spells his name. 

19. “Print” all names in capitals so 
that the typesetter may make no error. 

Some of the points listed may seem 
trivial or commonplace to the veteran 
editor, reporter, or adviser, but remem- 
ber that the cub candidate knows but 
little of the intricacies of preparing 4 
good, accurate, readable account that in- 
cludes all the facts that the reader wants. 
The use of such a sheet will obviate 
many a patient word to the struggling 
reporter and save many a frazzled tem- 
per when the issue is rushed. 


In the writer’s school each candidate 
for sport reporter positions is furnished 
with a mimeographed copy of the it 
structions. Better stories are the inevit- 
able result. 
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E THINK it probable that the 

w. k. Man In The Street, asked 

to consider his choice of ten 
books in the hypothetical situation of 
being cast away forever on a desert island, 
would, if candor was in him, reply, “Give 
me instead each day the comic section 
of my favorite paper.” And, given it, 
he would live so far as culture contact is 
concerned, forever in supreme content- 
ment. 

An avowal that you like the funnies 
does not now automatically classify you 
as belonging to the sunken ninety per 
cent. It does not mean that you like 
Berlin better than Beethoven, buy your 
perfumery in the Five-and-Dime, sub- 
scribe to those papers for people who 
think they think, go touring in the Chev- 
rolet with a shoebox lunch, regard comic 
valentines as high humor, own a swamp 
lot in Florida, belong to the International 
Correspondence School, use stickum for 
the hair, like player pianos, oil stock lit- 
erature, success stories, Zane Grey and 
confessional magazines, take your bath on 
Saturday, temperature permitting, and 
read the halitosis ads with a vague sense 
of foreboding. 

You’re in better company 
now. Did you hear about the two pro- 


No, sir. 


fessors at a great eastern university who 
came to blows over the relative merits 
of Moon Mullins and George Bungle? 
Gilbert Seldes, a stiffish and lofty-browed 
critic, recently spoke right out in school, 
giving the funnies his unequivocal bless- 
ing and a pat on the back. There’s the 
story of the famous American painter in 
Copenhagen—perhaps you’ve heard that 
one? He was there to receive the highest 
reward in the gift of the Swedish Aca- 
demy and he was very lonely until word 
was bruited about that he was a friend 
of the man who draws Tillie the Toiler. 
Thereafter he could not keep up with all 
his engagements. One, at least, of the 
funnies has been made into a motion pic- 
ture and at least one other sequence form- 
ed the basis of a musical comedy. 
Thomas Edison, Charles M. Schwab, 
Gigli, the Metropolitan tenor, Al Jolson, 
the mammy-baritone, Charley Chaplin, 
the cinema comic—these men and many 
others of equal note indorse the news- 
Paper comics as essential in any well- 
balanced reading diet. 
here is no evidence of a general fev- 
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Comic Strippings 


By JAY CRAIG 


Acknowledgement is due to Col- 
umbia for permission to reprint this 
article and to the King Features Syn- 
dicate for permission to use the ac- 
companying cartoons. 


erish interest in a probe into the soul- 
purpose of the funnies. But there is a 
universal curiosity about the men who 
make the comic strips—do they really 
have incomes as great as those of cham- 
pion prize-fighters? where do they get 
their ideas? their characters? how did they 
happen to enter the comic art game? Are 
comic artists disappointed landscape, por- 
trait and livestock painters—if not, just 
what training és considered necessary for 
the profession? is the life an easy one? 
and how important is good draftsman- 
ship? 

In our quest for the answers to these 
and related questions, we journeyed first 
to the city studio of George McManus. 
The creator of Bringing Up Father, lit 
a fresh cigar, fixed an admonitory eye 
on Christopher, across Co'umbus Circle, 
folded his hands placidly on his belt-line 
and proceeded to give us an interview 
with a facility which engendered and 
justified a suspicion that he had been in- 
terviewed before. 

The Boswell for Jiggs and Maggie is a 
bulky-bodied gentleman of broad and 
pleasant visage. He has been drawing hu- 
morous stuff for twenty-two years— 
Jiggs for the past fourteen years. This 
character is intended to be a representa- 
tive Irishman of the dinner-pail class and 
McManus says he draws him with adults 
in mind, his theory being that grown-ups 
are really fonder of clowning, more ap- 
preciative of it, than the supposed con- 
sumers of comic art, the children. The 
ideas for the strip he finds wholly within 
himself—he says that never yet has he 
seen an idea sent in from an outside source 
which he found it possible to incorporate 
in his comic. The Bringing Up Father 
strip was the first American comic to get 
into Ireland, Japan and several other for- 
eign countries and an odd fact in this 
connection is that the land of the sham- 
rock which obviously should regard Jiggs, 
Rosie and Maggie as its own children, was 
a month behind Nippon in signing up for 
the rights 'to the McManus strip. 


“I never had any training for an art 
career,” revealed the artist, “and my pet 
aversion always has been drawing a pretty 
woman. However, in St. Louis, on the 
Post-Dispatch and before that on the 
Republic, when I was just a rookie, I had 
to do everything required of me and one 


of the things was drawing fashion plates 
for the woman’s page. But for that com- 
pulsory training | wouldn’t be able to 
draw Rosie today, or, for that matter, 
any day. 

As regards the comic pictorial char- 
acters of Fisher, Professor Wendell of 
Harvard’s English department is quoted 
to this effect: “Mutt and Jeff will sur- 
vive long after their creator as typical of 
the humor of this century.” That’s by 
way of being praise from Sir Hubert, 
but Harry Conway (Bud) Fisher depre- 
cates this judgment, dismisses it with 
the airy hope that the “boys” will live as 
long as he does. Entering his second de- 
cade as a comic stripper, Fisher already 
has begun to collect his second million 
dollars for his history of the daily doings 
of the long-nosed Mutt and his sawed-off 
playmate with the quick-healing black 
eyes. 

Mr. Fisher confides that if it hadn’t 
been for the San Francisco “fire” he 
might never have earned a fortune with 
a drawing pencil. “It threw me out of 
a job drawing layouts—fifteen frog- 
skins a week the emolument—for the 
’Frisco Chronicle and compelled me to 
bluff my way into a position as art edi- 
tor with the Sunday magazine in Los 
Angeles. I made my bluff good and won 
a certain amount of recognition there, so 
that when I returned to San Francisco 
I was able in a comparatively short time 
to sell my Chronicle boss the idea of al- 
lowing me space for a daily comic strip.” 


Fisher gives a birthday party on No- 
vember 15th every year, for it was on 
that date, in 1907, that his character 
Mutt was born. He represented the car- 
toonist’s conception of a composite race- 
track type and was originally nothing 
more nor less than a daily tipping medi- 
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The Twelfth Ray 


By OSCAR BUTLE, '29 
LaSalle College, Manila, P. I. 


oni was a young man from Mars 


sojourning on the earth in 2112 

A. D. and studying under Meits- 
zent, the universal wizard and master 
of raytricity. He was completing the 
last of the three years required to be a 
master. At present, he was working on 
the eleventh raytrical device of the age. 
This was a perpetual-motion machine 
whose motive power was the Rebnim 


Ray. 


carbons, one positive and the other nega- 


This ray was produced by two 


tive, having a gap in which stood a mun- 
ulin connected to the third pole of elec- 
This 


flame and this flame was changed to a 


tricity. arrangement formed a 
ray by a reflector-compound of gold and 
silver. The ray acted very much on the 
machine as water does on a water-wheel 
only more powerfully. 

Cidk was thus studying the machine 
and its motive power, turning the ray 
on and off and taking some of the small 
parts off and examining them minutely. 
He had been doing the identical thing 
for the past week, and now he was be- 
ginning to take off the larger parts. He 
had just put one of these large parts 
back. He turned on the power, but no 
flame came forth. However, the part 
of the machine on which the ray was 
Cidk turn- 
ed off the current and examined the dam- 
At this moment Meitszent entered. 


trained, melted immediately. 


age. 

“Hello Cidk! you seem to be having 
some trouble,” said he. 

“Yes, master,” answered the student. 
He then related what had occurred. To- 
gether they went carefully over the 
whole contraption and soon found a wire 
“in the flame arrangement. This was a 
spring which had not been returned to 
its proper place by Cidk. Meitszent 
turned on the current to see what would 
happen. The hole which had been melt- 
ed in the machine, let the ray through 
and it touched the concrete wall which 
also melted away as the machine had. 
The objects in the other room in the di- 
rect line of the ray were damaged. Meits- 
zent turned to Cidk. 

“My boy,” said he, “ you have discov- 
ered a new ray, the most powerful of all. 


I read of this ray, this invisible ray in the 
books of Egyptians. They used it to cut 
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the blocks of stones used in the pyra- 
mids. It is the Lost Ray of Raytricity. 


Cidk thought this over, the long- 
er he meditated the sadder |is counten- 
ance became. When asked by the master 
for the cause of his sadness he said, “But 
master, this is a ray of destruction, I 
would rather it were not proclaimed. I 
even ask you to forget about it. If it 
were a beneficial ray, I would not mind.” 

The young Martian’s sincerity touched 
the wizard. 


After a few moments Meitszent spoke: 
“Well, since we have the ray, let us 
develop it into a beneficial thing. Let us 
retire to my study.” There they spent 
the remainder of the day, leafing through 
the Egyptian volumes on raytricity, 
treating of the use to which different 
rays were put, such as the moving of 
the large blocks of stones for temples 
and the pyramids, as well as for the 
Sphinx. 

Finally the master said, “Well, your 
ray is not such a destructive one after 
all. It is true that it will destroy any- 
thing in its path. Therefore if used with 
moderation, it will be very useful to 
sculptors and also for miners as well as 


builders. 


“I noticed also that static was com- 
pletely absent while the ray was on. Now 
here is my idea. Let us make another 
machine like this perpetual motion ma- 
chine run by the Rebnim ray and con- 
nect to it your twelfth ray. Then, we 
will take it to Neptune and set up the 
contraption at the south pole, of the 
planet. It would be dangerous to put 
the ray on any other planet as then it 
would, some time or other, strike the 
other planets about it. Thus your twelfth 
ray will be useful by eliminating static 
and still be safe because on Neptune’s 
southern pole it can be so fixed, by ap- 
plying the astronomical formula, that it 
will never touch any planet or heavenly 
body. Now one more thing; I declare 
you a master of raytricity.” 

Cidk was overjoyed. Then when all 
had been arranged as planned he return- 
ed to Mars, with the gratitude of the 
entire universe ringing in his ears. There 
he, in turn, became a teacher such as 
Meitszent and lived long and happily. 


This story is from a different 
angle of an old theme. 

We are pleased to receive such 
an interesting magazine as the 
GREEN AND WuitE from far 
away Manilla, Phillipine Islands, La 
Salle College. 


Magazines in a Doctor’s 


Office 


MarcGERY McSHANE, ’28 


NuMBERLESs are the charitable cause 
which are worthy of our support. We are 
constantly asked to contribute to varioys 
drives and funds for the benefit of peo. 
ples from Alaska to China. But I won. 
der how it happens that certain condi- 
to the health, and 
especially to the disposition, of practically 
every citizen at some time or another in 
his life are allowed to go on, unheeded 
and unchecked. 


tions, detrimental 


I would put before you 
one of the foremost of these menaces, 


I refer to the magazines lying on the 


table of the average doctor’s office. Who 
has not experienced the deplorable effects 


of this seemingly innocent collection? 
We arrive at the office in a depressed 
state of mind; worrying over our health 
or suffering the pains of a raging tooth- 
ache. We glance about, while awaiting 
our turn, to try to seek diversion and dis. 
traction from ourselves. On the table 
placed precisely in the center of the 
room is the proverbial heap of magazines. 
We select one in the hope of finding 
some engrossing story, essay or poem. 

But how vain is our hope! The cdl- 
lection inevitably consists of a few an- 
tique magazines, containing almost ex- 
clusively stories which are “to be con- 
tinued in our next issue” (the “next is- 
sue” having long since disappeared); 3 
vast number of old scientific and geo- 
graphical relics; agricultural almanacs, 
seed catalogues, and finally a motly cdl- 
lection of very aged and very feeble 
jokes. 

It may easily be imagined how cheered 
and buoyant we feel when the beaming 
doctor at length opens the door of the 
inner office and cheerily calls, ‘““You'r 
next!” We walk in to our fate with the 
so recently read graphic account of “The 
Ravages of Disease Among the Native 
of the Jungles” still running through out 
minds. Very cheerful—What? 


So, should anyone undertake a drive 
to supply a magazine fund for deserv- 
ing doctors, I should feel that I should be 
doing an inestimable good for humanity 
by a generous contribution of time and 
money for the cause! 

—The Nardin Quarterly, 
Nardin Academy, 
Buffalo, New York. 


eS 


Each one of us has, at some time 
or other, been forced to wait in 4 
doctor’s office. Therefore we will 
read what this young lady thinks 
of the literature usually found in 
the medico’s office. 
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A Page of Poetry 


January 


DELANA SKELDON, ’27 


January 

Cold and wary 

Stalks fore’er its adversary 
Spring, always bright and airy. 
Winter in its cloak of white 
Casts about a glory light, 
And the days cold and clear 
Add to all so bleak and drear. 
A certain aspect of cold cheer, 
January. 


—The Scroll, 
St. Ursula’s, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Substitute “February” for the 
title and it is still appropriate. 


Youth 


By Ryat WoopDaLi 


This is Youth— 

Army adventurous, 

Girded in the glittering armor of the 
modern age, 

Scintillating, flashing, reflecting 

The joys and tears of young romance. 

Adventurers, unmindful of the future, 

Living only in the ecstasy of today. 


This is Youth— 

Petals of a fragile flower, 

Wind-blown, 

Carried by gusts to the crimson streaked 
skies 

To melt into a commonplace cloud, 

Lost among a million others. 


Age 
By Micprep MEars 


Age is a thief 
Who moves all sileutly 
Within the rosy room 
Where youth is dreaming. 
He steals the glow of cheeks, 
The light of eye, 
And on youth’s forehead 
Leaves his finger-prints— 
Deep wrinkles. 
—Peaks, 
Asheville High School, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


| This is a sample of some excel- 
lent work that is being done in 


the Asheville High School maga- 
zine. Their magazine is very in- 
teresting. 
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The Ice 
D. B. McCaLMONT 


Like grey-stained glass with crack and 
crest the ice had formed, 

An armor dark and rough yet firm about 
the lake, 

A slatish black-hued covering vast and 
‘undeformed, 

The stillness of the leaden sky it seemed 
to take. 


But see, upon its surface falls a frosty 
flake. 

And then another finds its rest and others 
still. 

The air is full of flying forms which 
flight forsake 

To lend the ice their whiteness and its 
ridges fill. 


The lake appears a giant table freshly 
spread 

With snowy linen, lying dazzling, 
smooth, and white. 

For Nature’s forces now it seems to have 
no dread, 

Yet see, the wind is rising as arrives the 
night. 


The morning finds the lake a weird and 
altered place. 

No more the snow in even stretches lies, 
but blown 

In mounds and drifts, like sand upon the 
desert’s face, 

A labyrinth of twisting drift - edged 
channels grown. 


Hotchkiss Literary Magazine, 
Hotchkiss School, 


Lakeville, Connecticut. 


| A bit of timely verse! | 


Greed 


By ANNA Harpy, ’25 


I found a Chinese coin today, 
An oddly carved, pierced thing, 
And as I stooped to where it lay, 
I fell a-wondering. 


The bauble had no worth to me 

Save it was bright, I saw it shine. 

How greedily t’would be snatched up 
By one who knew its sign! 


—Said & Done, 
Muskegon, Michigan. 


A new and different note in 
poetry of high school calibre. 


Desire 
ANNE Woopwarp KING 
God, give me the brush of an artist 
To capture the beauty of things, 
To picture a stormy, red sunset, 
The charm that blue skied autumn 
brings. 


God, give me the musician’s ear for 
The rustle of wind in the trees, 

To put into music the tinkle 
Of fountains that leap in the breeze. 


God, give me the rich gift of speaking 
In phrases that sway nations’ might, 
An eloquence, powerful, cogent, 
And a conscience to guide it aright. 


God, give me the pen of a poet 
To lift men above petty care, 

To give them a glimpse of the perfect, 
To find loveliness everywhere. 


—The Review, 
Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


I think this poet’s prayer was 
heard as far as this poem is a wit- 
ness. 


The Northern Lights 
F. B. Fircu 
In the night sky toward the northward 
Shapes I see which glide and wander, 
Changing, moving in the northward, 
Shapes on which I gaze and ponder. 


Hidden, are they first, in starlight, 
Softer far than down of feather, 
Dimmer than the sparkling starlight 
Of the chill autumnal weather. 


Now they lightly veil the heavens 
With their weak and whitish color, 

Spreading, creeping, o’er the heavens. 
Growing brighter, growing duller. 


Eery spirits of the aether, 
Drunken with celestial savour, 
Gloomy ghosts who haunt the aether— 
Magically they melt and waver. 


Far away, far—toward the northward: 
Shapes I see which glide and wander. 
—Hotchkiss Literary Monthly, 
Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn. 


The boys aren’t unappreciative 
of a fine winter scene. This poem 
was most appropriate for the “Mid- 
winter” issue. 





Reporter Climbs 


Tree During Story Hunt 


Interviews Proud Descend- 
ants of Martyrs, Lords, 
Pioneers — Faculty Holds 
Long Ancestral List 


Playing the eccentric role of a gen- 
ealogist climbing up the family trees of 
some of our patriarchs of learning was 
the exciting pursuit of the “ham re- 
porter” recently. 

After interviewing the proud descen- 
dants of martyrs, lords, pioneers, presi- 
dents of Confederacies, the constantly 
swaying doors of the Southerner ‘“ah- 
fiss’” have had to greatly enlarge to al- 
low the passage of a slightly swelled 
cerebellum or skull. 


Was President of Confederacy 

In 1660 Tranos Mucli, ancestor of 
Miss Rose Muckley, fied from Northern 
Italy into the mountains of the Grissons 
and in 1665 became president of a Con- 
federacy there. The Mucli coat-of-arms 
can still be seen in the Knights Hall at 
Tronz, Switzerland. 

Fleeing from France during the Cath- 
olic persecution was the experience of 
Miss Maren Michelet’s ancestors. 

Two brothers fled to Germany while 


another fled to Norway and entered the 
military ranks -there. For 300 years 
Miss Michelet’s family have been mili- 
tary leaders. 


Town Named After Michelet 

Mickley, Pennslyvania, is named af- 
ter the Michelets of Germany, who 
came to this country during the Revolu- 
tionary War. The descendants still live 
there. 

Miss Bessie Knight’s great-great- 
grandfather built his home on Nantuc- 
ket Island in 1650 after negotiating a 
sea voyage from England. 

While visiting in the East this sum- 
mer, Miss Knight found the graves of 
her great-grandfather and mother and 
in another cemetery. At the remote end 
of this little town she found the graves 
of her great - great-great-grandfather 
and mother. 


Family Coat-of-Arms 

Back in England, Miss Lura Mar- 
chant’s ancestors built a family church 
where may be found the family coat-of- 
arms, and many other monuments of the 
past. She is a descendant of the Brig- 
ham family and also is a direct descen- 
dant of Lord Chase of England. 

Defending the fortifications at Col- 
berg, Germany, was the experience of 
one of Miss Lela Klampe’s ancestors 
during the march of Napoleon to Russia. 
He was manning one of the cannons at 
the siege. 


Treasures Rope Bedstead 
Miss Helen Blaisdell treasures an old 
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Family 


“Joe” Forgets Class 
So Pupils March On 


“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys 
are marching.” 

At least they were marching 
last Thursday in Joseph H. Mark- 
ley’s gymnasium class. Marching, 
marching, marching. 

Mr. Markley had just given the 
order to march when a clerk from 
the office entered the gymnasium 
on official business. She started 
talking to Mr. Markley, and he 
became so interested in what she 
was saying that he forgot his class 
altogether. 

Meanwhile the boys kept on 
marching round and round the 
floor. Here and there one fell out 
to rest, unable to stand the grind, 
Mr. Markley talked on, uncon- 
scious of the distress he was caus- 
ing. 

Finally, just as the boys were 
starting off on one more round of 
the gymnasium, E. G. Weber, 
hockey coach, arrived on the 
scene. Taking in the situation, he 
gave the command, “Halt!” The 
marathon walkers stopped as one. 

—Central High News, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


cherry rope bedstead which has been in 
the family since the days of 1775, and 
a pair of yard long garters with the 
name, Blasdel embroidered on them, 
These were worn by men when knee 
breeches were in vogue over 100 years 
ago. 

Her Colonial ancestry in America 
dates back to the seventeenth century. 
Miss Blaisdell’s great-great-grandfather 
fought in the Revolutionary War while 
her great grandfather participated in 
the War of 1812. 

The Nutting brothers, ancestors of 
Mrs. Marion Dale, were the founders of 
Faribault. Later one of the brothers 
came to Minneapolis and started a saw 
mill on Nicollet Island. He was also one 
of the founders of St. Anthony. 

Ancestor is Drummer Boy 

In the early 1600’s Miss Helen Bean’s 
ancestors came to America from Eng- 
land. While serving as drummer boy 
during the Revolutionary War, her 
mother’s grandfather had his leg shot 
off. When but a small girl, she came 
up the Mississippi river from Natchez, 
Mississippi, and had the honor of riding 
west on the first train of the Burlington 
Road. 

—The Southerner, 
South High School, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Research plays a very important 
part many times in a feature story. 


Halliburton Gives 
Points on Writing 


Success Comes With Individual. 
ity of Thought 


“To write, one must have a full life, 
a full heart and a passion to tell the 
world,” said Richard A. Halliburton, the 
well-known author, when interviewed 
on January 16, just before his lecture 
at the Main Avenue Auditorium. 

One of the two books which he is at 
present working on is a biography of 
Rupert Brooke. His other books, “The 
Glorious Adventure” and the ‘Royal 
Road to Romance,” are tales of wander- 
lust. In Europe they hold first and see. 
ond places among best sellers, while in 
America their sales are exceeded only 
by “We” and “Trader Horn.” “The 
Royal Road to Romance,” which was 
turned down seven times, has earned 
$1,000,000 for its publishers. 

“Journalistic work,” he declared, “is 
fine training for the potential writer, 
but success does not come unless one 
has an individual way of expressing 
one’s thoughts.” 

Although already famous, the author 
is only twenty-seven years old. He is 
well built, has soft, light, brown hair, 
fascinating blue-gray eyes and a ready 
wit. 

When asked if he would write a book 
about his own country, he said, no, that 
he was too close to America—a for- 
eigner would be better able than he to 
undertake such a task. 

The United States is too modern for 
him. He delights in ancient Greece, has 
been there innumerable times, has 
swum the dangerous Hellespont, where 
Leander drowned, has run Marathons 
and followed the route of Ulysses. 
About the latter experience he laugh- 
ingly remarked that Ulysses’ journey 
had lasted for twenty years, and his, 
only two months, but that was because 
there are no sirens now. 

—Maine Avenue Huisache, 
Main Avenue High School, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Scicietienitimapnithaleiaaaeniaa 
An interesting interview, inter- 
estingly written. 


The Harness 


RuTH CARPENTER, 730 
Freshmen are green, 
Seniors are gray,— 
Just green grass, 
Turned into hay. 
—The Oracle, 
Abington High School, 
Abington, Pennsylvania. 


Not all rhyme has to be seri- 
ous. 
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The following editorials seem 
pertinent and worth-while re print- 
ing. They make their point! They 
are well written; they have fresh- 
ness; they say old things and say 
them well, 


On Borrowing 


SoMEONE has said that habit is a cable, 
a thread of which we weave each day, 
till at length we cannot break it if we 
would. 

There are some of us who have inad- 
vertently slipped into a bad habit. The 
bad thing about a bad habit is that it 
affects not only ourselves, but others. 

The habit is that of borrowing. 

When occasionally we happen to run 
out of paper, our friends are only too 
happy to loan us a sheet. And it is only 
right that it should be thus. But when 
the action becomes a practice, when. the 
act of borrowing whatever one may need 
becomes chronic, then it is high time 
something were done. If there could be 
such a person as a professional borrower, 
we unfortunately seem to have some in 
our midst, for we know quite a few who, 
breezing along, seem to have renounced 
all responsibility of their own, and to 
have acquired the impression that because 
a person naturally dislikes to refuse a 
request, that they can forever sponge 
their way about. 

We are all aware of the person who 
comes to class, day in and day out, with- 
out materials necessary to carry on work, 
and we think the person is aware of him- 
self. Whether he may consider it colle- 
giate to move about free of books and 
supplies, or whether he is just naturally 
too lazy to assume for himself his own 
responsibilities, we feel it is only impera- 
tive that the bubble of dependency on 
which he is floating be pricked. 

The practice of sponging is not only 
an effrontery to every student who keeps 
himself properly equipped for work, but 
for the individual borrower himself it 
constitutes a disease which, unless steps 
are taken to check it, will weaken and 
ultimately consume that person’s sense 
of responsibility—a most essential organ 
in the battle of life. 

With the beginning of the New Year, 
resolutions are generally in order. We 
know of no better one for the welfare 
of the community at large as well-as for 
the individual himself, than that here- 
after there shall be no more spongers, 
leaners or parasites, but for each one a 
new birth of independence and personal 
responsibility. 

—Panorama, 
Binghamton High School, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Editorials 
My Idea of Comfort 


Maset DuNnHaM, 8A1 
Comrort! Doesn’t it sound good 
though? It makes me feel like eating 
it! What could be sweeter than just 
a roaring, raging, leaping blaze in the 
fire-place, a soft, easy chair, and a good, 
snappy book. Then what delight to 
draw a chair, close to the fire and read. 
As the dying embers send a ruddy glow 
around the room, what joy it is to fin- 
ish the book and dream and dr-r-ream 
and dr-r-eam-m. 
—Jones Junior Journal, 
Jones Junior High School, 
Philadel phia, Pa. 


Good work for a Junior High 
School student. 


OPTIC ORACLE SAYS: 

Honesty is one of the main vir- 
tues of a good character. We owe 
it to ourselves, to the world in gen- 
eral and most of all to our fellow- 
men. We are in contact daily with 
our fellowmen, either in business 
or friendship.. In friendship fair- 
ness and straightforwardness in 
conduct and speech will rapidly 
gain new friends and it is the 
greatest asset in the maintenance of 
old friends. In business honor is the 
foundation of trade, 

In truth the old saying that 
honesty is the best policy holds 
good all time. 

—South High Optic, 
South High School, 
Columbus, Obio. 


The Boomerang 


THE primitive Australians used an in- 
genious weapon for killing animals or 
their human enemies. The boomerang, 
as it was called, upon being thrown from 
the hand and twisted a certain way, if 
it fails to strike its aim, will return to 
the hand of the thrower. The more care- 
ful the hunter is in giving it the proper 
twist as it leaves his hand, the more pre- 
cise is the return of his weapon. 

We might easily compare the boome- 
rang with the slander and unjust criti- 
cism which are just as accurate in return- 
ing to the slanderer, though they strike 
the latter unawares. The more careful 
the student is to make cutting, caustic re- 
marks, the more exact effects of these 
unwise words will return to injure the 
speaker. 

—Centrai Luminary, 
Central High School 
New York City. 


Tact 


Wuo does not long to possess that 
gift which enables one to say, or to do, 
precisely the correct thing at the correct 
time? 

We often hear the remark concerning 
some person of our acquaintance: 

“What a faculty she has for discern- 
ing the proper thing to do in every sit- 
uation!” 

And those of us who have not, as yet, 
developed that delicate skill experience 
a feeling almost akin to envy as we re- 
flect upon the disastrous outcome of 
some of our thoughtless remarks or in- 
discreet acts. 

To be sure, tact is a quality innate 
with some people. But even if one does 
not happen to be numbered in that fav- 
ored minority, one can at least set about 
to develop it. The work will in all 
probability be a slow process, particularly 
if one is inclined to be impulsive. How- 
ever, a certain amount of will power 
combined with an earnest effort to con- 
sider foremost the other person’s feel- 
ings, added to perseverance in this ef- 
fort, will undoubtedly lead to the posses- 
sion of that faculty, so essential to suc- 
cess in any phase of life! 


For what position can he occupy suc- 
cessfully, who is indiscreet and heedless 
of his associates’ feelings, no matter what 
superior intelligence and good will he 
may possess? We often hear that char- 
acter moulding is done in youth, and that 
habits then formed are not easily broken 
later on. Let us, then, while our char- 
acters are still in the moulding, endeavor 
to devote our earnest attention to the 
cultivation of tact. 


—Nardin Quarterly, 
Nardin Academy, 
Buffalo, New York. 


Hard on the Spine 
Erik SyosTROM, 728 
Why not try to sit erect once in a 


while? Your posture has very much to 
do with your ability in class. It looks 
better, feels better,+and ‘is better for 
you if you sit back and up in your seat. 
If you wish to be properly balanced and 
get the best posture, you should also 
stand on both of your feet. Do not put 
all of your weight on one foot and prop 
yourself up with the other. Have you 
ever noticed those very good books in the 
library, the ones about posture? They 
are in the section about health. Read 
them. 
—The Oracle, 
Abington High School, 


Abington, Pennsylvania. 
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Broadcasters of Education 
A Department for Normal Schools---Teachers’ Colleges 


ERE’S to the new bear train- 


er,” writes the office wag on 


66 


the dirtiest corner of the sweat 
shirt offered by the next year’s associate 
managing editor for congratulations. For 
the associate has just been elected to the 
most amusing and agonizing post on the 
staff of the college newspaper, that of 
making reporters out of freshman cubs. 
It is his lot to work with inexperienced 
enthusiasm — enthusiasm unbridled and 
uninformed, and to raise up another gen- 
eration to carry on the work of the paper. 


It seems to be the hardest thing in the 
world for a high school theme writer to 
work into the brief, curt but compre- 
hensive style of journalism. For the boy 
who won commencement honors for his 
graduation essay, it is almost impossible. 
He is the one who hands in long, wind 
jamming, heartbreaking editorials for the 
desk editor’s waste basket. In addition 
to the style difficulty the freshman cubs 
do not know how to make the contact 
with faculty and student leaders to win 
the confidence of the persons whom he 
interviews. 


The first step in the process of educa- 
tion, which takes the better part of the 
first year, is the establishment of a news- 
writing class to meet once a week. It 
consists of a series of lectures varied by 
“lab” periods, when the cubs are given 
a situation to write up in class. Then 
the stories are read and criticized by the 
class and the teacher who is none other 
than the bear trainer himself. In this 
way the rudiments of style and a small 
amount of practice writing under super- 
vision is obtained. A much talked about 
and gravely conducted examination is 
given at the close of the course to give 
the work a seriousness and insure a cer- 
tain amount of application on the part 
of the cubs. 


The bear trainer does more than com- 
municate the mechanics of news writing 
to the class. He instructs the cubs in 
tricks of the trade for drawing informa- 
tion out of people. He suggests courtesy 
and the development of agreeable per- 
sonality for conscious—not self conscious 
—usage in interviewing faculty and oth- 
er students. If properly taught, the cub 
has at the end of the first month, a re- 
sponsible attitude toward his assignments 
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Why the Bear Trainer? 


By ELIZABETH PHETTEPLACE 


Miss Phetteplace is associate 
managing editor of the State Col- 
lege News at the New York State 
College for Teachers at Albany. 


as an obligation and works to fulfill those 
assignments with the tenacity of a pro- 
fessional news chaser. In addition, the 
cub has a sense of the ethics of the news- 
paper profession and hears with respect 
the objections of college authorities to 
premature or indiscreet publication of 
certain facts. 

During the second semester, advanced 
courses in copy reading and _ headline 
writing may be given to those who sur- 
vive the rigors of the first course. The 
laziest, dullest and most irresponsible 
have dropped out by this time either of 
their own accord or at the suggestion of 
the bear trainer. In fact less than half 
of the original overpoweringly large num- 
ber, who tried out, remain. Now is the 
time of severest competition. The cream 
is rising to the top and the bear trainer 
can begin to tell the sheep from the goats 
in his flock. The cubs bring their copy 
to the office and listen anxiously to the 
corrections of the desk editor. There is 


straining and jealousy for the plums on 
the assignment list. They watch the 
growth of the number of column inches 
issue by issue. The cub who thinks that 
he is getting more than his share of the 
assignment lemons may worry himself 
into a complaint. All of this struggle in 
anticipation of one day near the close of 
the college year when the paper will 
come out with a list of promotion of 
staff members and cubs who will then 
take their places proudly in the ranks 
of the regular reporters. 

The importance of the bear trainer's 
work can hardly be overemphasized. A 
student’s attitudes and successes in col- 
lege journalism are largely determined 
by his first experiences in the field. If 
he learns immediately the essential ele- 
ments of newspaper style, he will save 
much work on the part of the desk edi- 
tor and rewrite staff. If in addition he 
learns to do his work conscientiously and 
with enthusiasm, he will become the most 
useful of reporters. The person who can 
combine the above accomplishments with 
a facile pen—or typewriter, a nose for 
news and a faculty of organization is 
already on a secure path to an editorial 
position. 


Rare Old Volumes 
Found in School Library 


Ever since the opening of the Fort 
Wayne high school the school library 


has been in existence. At that time 
there were few good publishing houses 
in America and most of the books were 
bought directly from England. The li- 
brary was supported and managed by 
the school until 1917, when it was tak- 
en over by the public library system. 


Bacon’s Book Is Oldest 


The oldest and most valuable set of 
books in the library is the work of Sir 
Francis Bacon in eight volumes, pub- 
lished in England in 1826. The last 
four of these volumes are printed en- 
tirely in Latin. Another rare volume 
is the complete works of Thomas Camp- 
bell, published in 1850. No copies of 
Campbell’s complete works were pub- 
lished later than this date. 

Also among the old books in our li- 
brary is an autograph, first edition of 
“The History of Woman Suffrage,” 
edited by Susan B. Anthony, and pub- 
lished in 1883. Miss Anthony was one 


of the leading advocates of equal suf- 
frage for men and women and organized 
the Woman Suffrage Society. 


History of Fort Wayne i 

An old book of interest to all is 
Brice’s “History of Fort Wayne,” pub- 
lished in 1868. In the closing pages of 
this volume the author states that there 
were 200 school pupils in the city with 
two schools, the East End and the West 
ind, employing a total staff of thirty- 
six teachers and the superintendent, 
James H. Smart. 

The majority of the old books are in 
the English and history departments. 
Many of these are still in their original 
bindings, which are much stronger than 
bindings put on at present. 


—The Spotlight, 
Central High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


An interesting bit of news. 
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(Continued from page 6) 
over sheets of bristol board so long that 
he can work comfortably only in an 
abandoned subway tunnel. Some artists 
keep a fortnight ahead of the date of 
issue, some less than that, while others 
say a2 month in advance. This rule, 
however, applies only to the daily strips; 
it has been found imperative to keep 
eight weeks in advance with the Sunday 
pictures, as the color work done on them 
is a nice job, entailing laborious plan- 
ning and takes a bit of time. Another 
reason for the two-months figure for 
the Sunday comics is a syndicate serv- 
ice which supplies to papers not wishing 
to bother with color-inks, ready-printed 
and colored comic supplements. The 
daily strips are furnished in matrix form. 


There does not appear to be any spe- 
cial necessity for training in the comic 
art field. George McManus says quite 
bluntly, “The art school boys don’t be- 
long in this game and there aren’t many 
of them in it. You'll find all the old 
time comic artists, like myself, just had 
a crude talent for drawing, got onto a 
newspaper and by being compelled to 
draw anything asked of them, learned 
eventually how to put animation in their 
work.” Fontaine Fox first felt his fin- 
gers itching for a drawing pencil about 
the time he entered Indiana University, 
though it is not recorded that he was 
taking an art course. Like Bud Fisher 
(University of Chicago) he was unable 
to concentrate on his general curriculum 
work because of his greater interest in 
sketching and caricature, and, like Fish- 
er, quit college with no hard feelings af- 
ter two years. Fox went direct from 
Indiana to a staff cartoonist’s job with a 
Louisville paper and two years later be- 
gan to win attention with the Tooner- 
ville Trolley, Tomboy Taylor and other 
now well known sequences. 


McKay, whose magnificent 
draftsmanship is one of the most extra- 
ordinary things in the field of comic art, 
was a signboard artist before he got into 
the newspaper game. He never had any 
technical training. Charles McManus, 
who looks to be at middle-age now, nev- 
er drew a line until 1919. “Never earned 
a nickel with a drawing pencil,” he con- 
fided, “until after the war, and the first 
sketches I submitted to John Wheeler 
were, believe it or not, cruder than those 
you see the kids do with chalk on the 
sidewalks and fences.” This McManus’ 
style gradually developed a remarkable 
smiliarity to that of his already famous 
big brother’s and he now draws The 
Newlyweds, a series originated years ago 
by George. 

The first money Bud Fisher made by 
drawing was doing heads wearing hats 
for Dillon’s store in San Francisco. His 
Ist newspaper job he got—on the San 
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Francisco Chronicle—by exhibiting as 
something he had done on the Chicago 
Tribune an armful of old layouts he had 
borrowed from an acquaintance on the 
rival ’Frisco sheet, the Examiner. George 
McManus was illustrating news events, 
doing fashion plates and layouts and the 
place where the body landed (x) when 
his talent for the comic was discovered 
in little sketches he did in odd moments 
which fitted in with a column of classi- 
fied advertisements. George never men- 
tioned it, but Brother Charley says that 
the other Mac’s first job was an assign- 
ment to sketch a corpse, lying on a slab 
at the morgue. He abandoned art im- 
mediately but the editor called him back. 

Gene Byrnes, who does Reg’lar Fellers, 
was a mediocre amateur wrestler, a sales- 
man for an insect-exterminator firm and 
other things before he was a cartoonist. 
When another grappler a bit more knowl- 
edgful maintained a toe-hold through 
Byrnes’ agonized gruntings until his leg 
snapped, it gave him his first chance at an 
art career. Lying on a‘hospital cot, dur- 
ing his convalescence he used to copy 
characters from the funnies. After he 
was around again, he took some instruc- 
tion in drawing and soon was combining 
a hotel clerk’s job with a daily cartoon 
called Things That Never Happen. Lat- 
er he did sports pictures for a New York 
paper at a weekly salary of $40 and the 
next step was the creation of the Reg’- 
lar Fellers series, its syndication and a 
resultant salary in excess of $45,000 a 
year. 

Gluyas Williams, the only comic artist 
we came across who could boast, though 
he didn’t, of European training, seems to 
have found it harder than any of the oth- 
ers to get started. Returned from Paris, 
he tried free-lancing for the humorous 
periodicals and sold just one drawing in 
several, he wouldn’t state just how many, 
months. Guessed he wouldn’t be an 


artist after all, and gave it up. Later on, 
giving art spare time from a steady job, 
he scored an immediate success. 

Rube Goldberg studied mining engin- 
eering at the University of California 
and gave up a fine job in the city en- 
gineer’s office in San Francisco for a 
chance in a newspaper’s art department 
at $8 a week. The story goes that he 
was such a poor investment for the paper 
at this figure that he was discharged and 
came on east to New York, where his 
work won almost immediate recognition. 
The mechanical devices which appear in 
Goldberg’s pictures all are warranted 
workable by his early training as an en- 
gineer. H. T. Webster started as a sports 
cartoonist at a ridiculous salary, as did 
James Swinnerton and Sid Smith. Clare 
Briggs in Chicago did a daily stripping 
series at the beginning of his career and 
Harry Hershfield was a mere lad when 
he entered the art department of the Chi- 
cago Daily News—as an office boy. 

Carl Schultze, whose Foxy Grandpa 
was one of the first comic supplement 
features, twenty-odd years ago, was a 
whisky salesman, if you know what we 
mean, in St. Louis when he was a young 
man. He used to entertain prospective 
customers while waiting for the dinner 
to appear with sketches of southern cele- 
brities done on the menu cards. This was 
just an outcropping of a great natural 
talent, since he had had no training what- 
ever, but these caricatures brought him 
eventually so much more praise than his 
salesmanship that he finally threw up 
his easy job—it was easy to sell whisky 
in those days, too—cut loose from his big 
salary and his perfect valet and went to 
Chicago, prepared to offer his genius to 
the highest bidder. Naturally he almost 
starved before he sold a drawing. 

Sol Hess, who does the letter-press, 
that is, writes the action and speech of 
the characters, in The Nebbs, was for- 
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merly a jeweler in Chicago. It was his 
custom daily to lunch with a group of 
Windy City newspaper luminaries—Ring 
Lardner, Hugh Fullerton and some others 
of national prominence, and he was wel- 


come for the briskness of his repartee ° 


and the aptness and sparkle of his “wise 


cracks.” He used to throw in an occa- 


sional helpful suggestion to a comic ar- 
tist who also was a member of the lunch- 


eon crowd. When he discovered after 


awhile that his pal was daily composing 
his strip’s action almost entirely from 
ideas furnished by himself (Hess), as 
well as using patter, Hess had a vague 
recollection of uttering, the diamond 
merchant looked about for some way to 
commercialize his newfound talent. 
Teamed with Artist Carlson, he soon was 
making enough money to chuck up the 
jewelry business, which, we have his word 
for it, he never cared overmuch for any- 
how. 


Fontaine Fox, his agents report, “is 
thoroughly conscientious. When he fails 
to get an idea readily, he patiently lies 
down until he has it. This is hard, but 
the results seem to be fruitful = 
and so on. 


Add Hardships of the Job (from an- 
other publicity source): “Mr. Gene 
Byrnes never works after one o’clock in 
the afternoon.” He rises in the cold 
gray dawn of nine a. m. and any sacri- 


fices he makes for his art, he makes be- 
fore one o’clock. Then he recuperates 
until nine, or thereabouts, the next 
morning. It’s all very wearing. Luckily 
he had the foresight to build his home 
overlooking a golf links, and the recrea- 
tion he gets there is probably all that en- 
ables him to go on. 


The comic artists’ life is not all rum- 
my and pasture pocket-pool; investiga- 
tion discloses that much of his time is 
spent in exhausting research work—lab- 
oratory work, you might say. We offer 
for the record the following, from the 
publicity department of the King Fea- 
tures Syndicate: 


“It is pretty generally known that 
comic artists like George McManus, Russ 
Westover, Cliff Sterrett, Jimmy Murphy, 
Jack Callahan and others dress their girl 
characters carefully and attractively. It 
is not so generally public knowledge that 
they dress them positively ahead of the 
fashion. This they manage by infesting 
the sty’e salons and the cafes, theaters 
and night clubs frequented by the well- 
dressed idle rich.” 


If you are weak, if you vacillate, if 
you don’t know which spoon to use for 
the asparagus, you had better give up the 
idea of becoming a comic stripper. The 
hardships cf the life would knock you 
for a loop. The life is so rigorous that 
you’ve either got to be a man’s man or 
a good Kelly pool player to get by. 

We heard a conversation in a syndicate 


office which will give you a rough idy 
of what the qualifications are for a com. 
ic artist. 


“I want to show you these dray. 
ings ir 

The syndicate manager looked at th 
man briefly then with lingering approval 
at his natty golf hose. 


“How many balls can you run from 
the break,” he asked interestedly. 


“Er—usually the whole rack,” replied 
his visitor. 


The syndicate manager swayed a bit, 
as though overcome by some great emo- 
tion, and when he spoke again, his voice 
was hoarse with suppressed excitement, 


“And what do you generally go around 
in?” 

“Why,” the visitor cleared his throut, 
as if he understood the importance of 


his answer, “I usually get around in 
about eighty.” 


The syndicate manager spun a con- 
tract across the desk and shoved into his 
fingers a fountain pen. 


“Four hundred a week for one year,” 
he barked. ‘More later, if you show a 
improvement.” 


The artist hesitated over the dotted 
line. “Improvement in draftsmanship?” 
he queried. 


“No,” snapped his employer. 
pool player.” 


“As a 


AN INCIDENT DOWN A SIDE ALLEY 


From the leaden sky above Jim Hunt, 
fleecy fiakes had already begun to fall. 
The dim rays of light that penetrated 
the narrow windows of the tenement 
and reached the boy outside, served to 
console his feeling of hunger, cold and 
despair; the dark alley in which he lived 
kept the biting wind from him. But, oh, 
it was cold! 


Strange noises issued from the dark- 
ened alley. What was that? His heart 
fluttered wildly—-“Only a cat.” He 
breathed with ease once more. A hand 
shot out of the darkness and then dis- 
appeared as swiftly over the rubbish 
boxes and debris that littered the nar- 
row passageway. 


Hunt. ran helter-skelter for the open 
street. Beneath a widely swinging 
street lamp he stopped, his breath com- 


ing in short gasps. The light was ever 
so good—but the wind! It seared his 
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By Eugene King 


face like a brand and his teeth rattled 
in a terrible shivering. 

Along the street came a man. His 
gait was unsteady. The boy, however, 
failed to notice this. When the man was 
a short distance from him, he halted, 
raised his cane, and called out: 


“Boy,” he said, “you li¥e at No. 322. 
Am I not correct?” 

“We used to,” said the boy, “but that 
is no longer our home; father died and 
now we live in a piano box in the back 
alley there,” 


“Hm,” said the man, interrupting him- 
self with a hiccough. ‘“‘Hm. So they told 
me. I haven’t seen your mother in years 

She was young and, oh—so 
beautiful! Give thisto her . . . It 
will last through the year.” So saying 
he put into the boy’s hands a long, flat 
package. 


“Goodnight,” said the man as he stum- 


bled onward. 

Grasping the package, Jim Hunt rush 
ed into the alley, and by devious tum 
ings and twistings arrived at a_ large 
box. 

“Mother,” said he. “look what I’ve 
brought you. With trembling hands he 
tore open the wrappings of the package. 
Scarce daring to look he drew forth 4 
long cardboard. He turned it swiftly. 
A look of chagrin spread over his fact. 
Suddenly he went pale and slumped 
the floor in a heap. 

To the floor beside him fluttered 4 
beautiful embossed calendar. 


—‘‘Cherry Tree’, 
George Washington H. §. 
New York City. 


The surprise comes at the very | 
end of this incident. 
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Campus Impressions - - “PENNSYLVANIA” 


The University of Pennsylvania is one 
of the oldest of American Universities 
having been founded in 1740 by Benja- 
min Franklin. From time to time the 
site has been moved but at the present 
time the buildings and campus are lo- 
cated in West Philadelphia just a ten 
minute ride from the heart of the busi- 
ness district of one of the largest cities 
in the United States. There is some 
tak now of moving the University to 
Valley Forge just outside of Philadel- 
phia so they might have a better and 
larger campus. 

Although the campus is in a big city 
it has some very beautiful buildings. 
They are real old and are almost all 
covered with ivy, which makes them 
look all the older and finer. The build- 
ings are grouped quite close together 
but they are well set back from the 
street. The football stadium is about 
the largest in the East and when double 
decked on the fourth side it will have a 
capacity of 100,000. The ‘“Palestra,” 
the new indoor basketball stadium, has 
in addition a seating capacity of 10,- 
000. These two are the buildings that 
interest most people. 

The freshman spends the first week 
getting acquainted with the University 
and Philadelphia. He is entertained by 
smokers in the “Houston Club,” like 
the Michigan Union, and by other get- 
togethers. At one of the meetings all 
freshmen kiss the foot of a statue of 
Ben Franklin. It is then that they be- 
come real “Pennsylvanians.” They are 
also promised a bath in the “‘frog pond” 
and are entertained the rest of the year 
by the Sophomore Vigilance Committee. 
Older men tell them that the three cir- 
cles in the University Shield mean “two 
to one you flunk.” 

The University dormitories are the 
center of the freshmen college life. It 
has been well said that Penn has the 
finest dormitory arrangement of any 
college. They domicile about 950 stu- 
dents and are planned to encircle five 
grass courts or “quads.’”’ Landscape 
gardening is a feature at the dormitories 
and there are always flowers in bloom 
from spring until fall. Pep meetings 
and class fights are held in one of the 
largest “quads.” 

It is in the dormitories that the fresh- 
men really get to know each other. 


Financing the 
School Newspaper 


(Continued from page 3) 
of slights on the part of students and 
school authorities. But most editors are 
human, They are sensitive about such 
things. The school jewelry, the com- 
mencement invitations and the school 
Paper ought to be handled through local 
business concerns. The school owes much 
to the community in which it exists. The 
school paper should keep the community 
well informed about what the commun- 
ity is getting for its money, that which 
1s expended on public education. 


February, 1928 


By Miles McKee, Class of ’27 


MEMORIAL TOWER from Hamilte. Walk 


They are brought closer together and 
thus get companionship that they 
would never know otherwise. Here 
friendships are formed which last much 
longer than college life. The contact 
and fellowship that one gains from the 
life in the “dorms” form lasting mem- 
ories which makes Penn dearer to him 

However the only way to really ap- 
preciate the beauty of the dormitories 
is to actually see them. Possibly the 
student at M. C. H. S. remembers a 
film that showed pictures of Pennsyl- 
vania. This would help to show him 
what a fine and beautiful place Penn is 
and that he would make no mistak2 in 
coming here to school. 

—T he Mirror, 
Mount Clemens (Mich.) H. S. 


the 


The question of selecting a col- 
lege, if the high school pupil plans 
to get an academic education, is 
“The 


answered 


usually a perplexing one. 


well 


problem by featuring 


Mirror” has 
the boy’s 


verious colleges in a style similar 


very 


to this article. Some alumnus is 
always willing to send a write-up 
with an interesting picture, a 
glimpse of college life. 


“Bill” Bailey “Adopts” Stranger; 
Confides His “Chagrin Period” 


” 


“Imagine my embarrassment 
It takes Willard Bailey, “B’’ senior, to 
have “his most embarrassing moment” 
while relating a previous period of 
blushes. 

While crossing a down town street 
with another “B’’ senior, he uncon- 
sciously left his companion and, just as 
unconsciously, chose another with whom 
he walked nearly half a block, all the 
while chatting with his “adopted 
friend.”’ In the course of the mono- 


logue Willard remarked, “Imagine my 
embarrassment when I found I had lost 
a pant leg!” 


The stranger looked at Willard; Wil- 
lard looked at the stranger, gasped and 


fled. —Central High News, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


A humorous bit of news made 
effective by a boxed head. 





Netta and I Consult “Emily Post’ 
Just Before We Brave P. R. Banquet 


B—Where is it? Here it is—-B—Baby 
girl mixers—Bachelor’s Balls—Barrel 
Organ recitals (What’s a barrel organ 
recital, anyway, Netta?) Balloon Fest- 
ivals—Oh here. B-A-N-Q-U-E-T eti- 
quette. That’s what we want. Page 
137. 

Netta peered over my shoulder as I 
turned to the page. You see, Netta and 
I were in a dilemma. At the ’nth hour 
we had gotten an invitation to the Per- 
sonal Regimen Banquet and we had re- 
sorted to Emily Post’s advice to the eti- 
quette-lorn. 

“On no occasion, should the accomp- 
lished banqueter permit food to fall from 
his plate or fork upon his assitte,’”? Em- 
ily Post warned. 

Netta blanched. 

“What—what if we get p—p—peas!” 

“Only the socially plebian is so care- 


less as to spill gravy on his best front or 
frock.” 


I blanched. 

“But I ALWAYS spill gravy. Can’t 
help it. It runs in the family,” 

I snapped the book shut. 

Enough’s enough. 

At five. o’clock that afternoon Netta 
and I presented ourselves at the door of 
the teacher’s cafeteria. 

We were shown to our places at the 
table. ‘“Netta Perkins’-“Jones,”—the 
place cards read. 

“Reporter’s niche,’ Netta giggled as 
she nudged my elbow. 

Came the first course. 

“What is it?”? Netta whispered to me. 


“How should I know? I’ll ask one of 
the waitresses.” 


“Say, Louise,” I beckoned to one 

Louise Bregman, a friend of mine. 
“Listen, Lou, what’s this feat called?” 
“Swiss steak, dummy.” 


“Better start taking down the menu,” 
I told Netta. “Put this down. First on 
the menu was, Swiss Stesk, Dummy, 


then—ye gods, it’s peas; well don’t 
worry—potatoes and GRAVY. I knew 
it!—Rolls and butter—we’d better start 
eating.” 

We began. Suddenly Netta stopped 
eating and looked at me. He face was 
a peculiar shade of green. 

“What’s happened?” I 
frightened. 

“L—I—look,” and Netta pointed a 
shaking finger at a pea and a cube of 
carrot that had fallen from her plate to 
the table. 

“Aw, shut up, and listen to the Toast- 
master, Leona Steiger. She’s introducin- 
ing Miss Probeck.”’ 

Thus reproached Netta sat quietly and 
listened. 

Miss Proebeck read an original poem 
that she had written about personal reg- 
imen. 

“Isn’t that nice?’”’ Netta said. 


“Yes, but listen to Lois Conway.” 


demanded, 


An aforementioned Lois read an essay 
on “The Benefits of P. R.” 


After that, Evelyn Dillon talked on 
“Life-Saving,” relating it to personal 
Regimen. Mollie Abrams read her own 
poem, “A Journey on the P. R. Train.” 


Then Leona called on the masculine 
contingent present to speak a few 
words. Albert Ward and Clifford Ayers 
represented that contingent. We learn- 
ed later that they were invited because 
of their roles in the Personal Regimen 
play to be given sometime February. 

“My goodness, we almost forgot the 
dessert,”’ Netta remarked as she attack- 
ed the fruit jello and demitasse (coffee 
for the uninitiated.) 

As we walked out at the end of the 
banquet, after having properly thanked 
Miss Proebeck and the class in general, 
Netta said, ‘‘Gee, it was great.” 

“Yes, all except,’”’ and I pointed to the 
gravy spot on my dress. 


—‘John Adams Journal’, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A bit of humor in a news article. 


PAPER PLANES WHIZ AND BANG AS STUDES 
EMULATE LINDBERGH IN CLASS ROOM 


Lindberg has nothing on Heights since 
the school has gone in for aviation. On 
the list of extra-curricular activities one 
can find the word aeronautics. The two 
chief designers and manufacturers of 
the new Black and Gold planes are Bud 
Howard and Louis Pick. 


The planes are made of paper, and the 
factory and field being the music rooms. 
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During the recent absence of C. E. 
Percy, music teacher, the basses and 
tenors tried to emulate the Wright 
Brothers. Predictions are that present 
aviators may become as renowned as 
Commander Byrd and Ruth Elder. 


—“Black and Gold.” 
Cleveland Heights H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


We Have on Our Desk 


(Continued from page 2) 

THE Dramatic Number of The Grey. 
lock Echo of the Adams, Massachusetty 
High School. A splendid piece of lit. 
erary work that contains an interesting 
interview with a professional dramatic 
director, a “rehashing” of Hamlet and 
The director of dra- 
matics in the high school justifies high 
school plays in a very readable way, 


a humorous farce. 


THE initial number of two junior high 
schools: Northern Light, Normandin 
Junior High School, New Bedford, Mass. 
achusetts, and The Marquis, Lafayette 
Junior High School, Elizabeth, New Jer. 
sey. Both are published and printed in 
the junior high printing plants. Th 
first contains thirty-six pages and the 
second thirty-two pages of interesting 
reading. A very creditable start, worthy 
of both schools. Our wish is that your 
publications will grow and succeed this 
“leap” year. 

* % % 
THE art issue of The Shullton, Easton, 


Pennsylvania. The art classes do a large 
and wide variety of work in the Shull 
Junior High. Two linoleum cuts show 
that good poster work is being done. De- 
signing and illustrating are very much in 
evidence by linoleum examples, accom- 
panied by articles that explain the work. 
The best feature is the three color print 
on page 19. 


A DECIDED improvement in the Flam- 
beau of the Cliffside Park High School, 
Grantwood, New Jersey. A comparison 
with previous numbers is satisfactory 
proof enough. The size of the magazine 
is enlarged both in size of the form and 
The art work and 


illustrations have been greatly improved. 


number of pages. 


The winter number had a two color cov- 
er that was very appropriate to the se 
son. 


THE graduation issue of the John 
Adams Journal, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
unique feature of this particular news 
sheet is the back page which is devoted 
to autographs, or “Sign on the dotted 
Here an opportunity, indifferent 
sectors, is given to teachers, classmates 
athletes, girl friends, and boy friends, fo 
Each section is toppé! 
by a humorous drawing. 


line.” 


their signatures. 


The School Press Revittt 





CONVENTION NOTES 
—S= ¢ = 


This program is subject to change. We are trying to secure the best talent in the 
city and to make the most convenient and acceptable arrangements for the comfort and 
edification of the delegates. It is very often impossible to insist on a definite answer from 
a busy man too long before the Convention. He gives us his time voluntarily and freely and 


we cannot impose restrictions. 


Consequently we are unable to announce all our speakers 


ahead of time and prefer to wait for by waiting we often get the person we particularly de- 


sire. 


Hotel McAlpin is the official hotel of the Convention. All requests for rooms are be- 


ing handled by Mr. C. C. Thompson there. 
Friday, March 9th 


10:00 A. M.—Opening meeting, McMillin 
Theatre. Entrance on Broadway oppo- 
site subway exit. Information and final 
registration may be secured or made in 
the lobby. 


11:00 A. M.—Exhibits and Convention pic- 
ture. Business managers trip to the 
Brooklyn plant of the Mergenthaler Lin- 


otype Co. as guests of the Company. Trip 


by bus and luncheon at plant. Limited 
to 200. Make reservations in advance with 
Mr. Murphy. Trip starts after picture is 
taken, returning at 2:30. 


12:00—Delegates lunch at John Jay Hall 


(boys only), Grill or University Com- 
mons. 


12:00—Faculty Advisers Association lunch- 
eon in John Jay private dining rooms. 
Cost of luncheon 75c. Make reservations 
with Miss Gertrude LL. Turner, 3208 Bar- 
ing Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Secretary of 
the Faculty Advisers Association. 


1:30—Afternoon session opens, McMillin 
Theatre. 


2 :00—Cartoons by ‘Bob’ Connolly, “Bronx 


Home News”. 
2:30—Sectional meetings. 
3:30—Sectional meetings. 
4:30—Motion pictures. 


4:30—Faculty Advisers Association Busi- 
ness meeting. 


6:00—Normal School—Teachers College 
dinner, John Jay Hall, $1. Make reser- 
vations in advance with Elizabeth Rosen- 


garten, Philadelphia Normal School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Friday evening there will be one or more 
general meetings but the evening will be 
left free for the most part so that dele- 
gates from a distance who desire to see 
the city may have this opportunity to do 
so with their faculty advisers. 


Open house will be held at newspaper of- 
fices, to be mentioned later, where dele- 
gates may view the making of a newspa- 
per. 


Mr. C. C. Thompson of the Hotel McAlpin, 
will be glad to make reservations at thea- 
tres for those communicating directly 
with him. He will assist in making other 
arrangements for those who desire them. 


Saturday, March 10th 


9:30 A. M.—Opening meeting, McMillin 
Theatre. 


10:00-11:15—Round-table discussions led 
by students. Sectional meetings. 


11:15—Business meeting. 


11:45—Leave for Mecca Temple, 55th St., 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues for 


12:30—Convention luncheon. 


2:00—Leave for Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
Fifth Ave., at 33rd. St., for 


2:30—Varsity Show. 


Convention Adjourns. 
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Columbia Scholastic 


Press Association 
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Hotel McAlpin 


ARTHUR L. LEE, Managing Director 
Broadway and 34th Street 
NEW YORK 


OFFICIAL 


STYLE BOOK 


Or THE 
CoLuMBIA SCHOLASTIC Press ASSOCIATION 


An Orriciat Style Book for the members of 
OFFICIAL the Association has been prepared by a committee 
consisting of: 


MEMBERSHIP INSIGNIA Charles F. Troxell, Chairman, 


Gertrude L. Turner, 
Lambert S. Greenawalt, 


By a vote of the Association in convention in 
Florence Barber. 


1926, reaffirmed in 1927, all members are required to 


print the seal as the official indication of membership. They say, “No claim of orginality of finality is 


made for this booklet, but its authors hope that its 
Seals may be obtained from the Secretary and use will result in better written and more uniformly 
cost fifty cents each. They will also be on sale at edited school publications.” 


the Convention. 
This is “No. 1” of a series of monographs on 


topics relating to school publications which are now 
Co_umBiA ScHoLasTic Press AssociATION being prepared by the C. S. P. A. to be distributed 


406 Joun Jay Hatt, at cost to members. 


CotumBiA UNIversITy, New York City ON SALE AT THE CONVENTION 








